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catholic and Catholicism. The term catholism is a fitting third in 
the series of which the first and second are egoism and altruism. 
Etymologically it denotes the concept exactly: a consideration of 
the claims of all concerned, and in due proportion. It has not been 
appropriated for any other use which could conflict with the pro- 
posed denotation ; indeed, so far as the writer knows, the word is not 
found in the dictionaries. It is also reasonably short, and in accord 
with the analogy of the language. Edward 0. Sisson. 

University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. 



ANALOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN PHILOSOPHY 

A NALOGY is important in philosophy: first as forerunning 
-£-*- analysis (certainly not as substitute for analysis). Second, as 
ballasting judgment, and lending proportion to an argument. Third, 
as offering common ground of approach into regions where the attack 
of "pure thought" is bound to vary with the thinker, both in point 
of beginning and in method. If philosophy is to have the weight of 
science in our present life, it is more necessary to gain a body of 
agreement than to adopt the form and clothing of exactitude. And 
if it be true, as I believe, that without the free use of analogy we 
shall scarcely come to understand one another's meaning, much less 
to reach agreement on any given problem, it may be that the first 
step toward giving philosophy in fact the character of a science is to 
forego the use of scientific forms as an exclusive or even primary 
mode of presenting our thoughts to the world and to each other. We 
may or may not abandon the scientific ideal ; but we must recognize 
the peculiar and supreme difficulty of philosophy— the absence of 
that aid which physical nature gives all other sciences in the work 
of outlining their concepts. Analogy, with all its obvious dangers, 
less dangerous because obvious, is the only substitute for this inval- 
uable fixative. William Ernest Hocking. 
Yale University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Classical Moralists. Benjamin Rand. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 

Co. 1909. Pp. xix + 797. $3. 

The nature and purpose of Dr. Rand's new compilation can best be 
stated in the words of his preface. " The book is virtually a history of 
ethics, based not upon the ordinary description of systems, but upon 
selections from the original sources and upon translations of the authors 
themselves. It is sought, so far as is practicable, to present by means of 
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the case method the most distinctive and constructive features in the 
ethical systems of the successive moralists. The evolution of ethical 
thought is thereby revealed, stripped of its controversial material, from 
Socrates to Martineau. Such a work, it is hoped, will prove indispensable 
as a text-book of required reading, alike for the historical and for the 
systematic study of ethics in the universities." 

Any criticism of a work of this kind must concern itself either with 
its general plan or with the details of its execution. As to the latter, 
although there will always be differences of opinion over what to include 
and exclude, Dr. Eand's judgment must commend itself in the main to 
every one. Three quarters of the space are devoted to modern writers, but 
this is just, in view of the accessibility of good classical translations and 
of the variety of modern theories, though one may well blame the orig- 
inals themselves for not imitating the brevity of the ancients. Perhaps 
the greatest gap in the documents will be found in the interesting transi- 
tion from medieval to modern ethics. Hobbes would not present such a 
violent break with the past were he read in the light of the later scholas- 
tics. Even Hooker, champion of the law that he is, paints a state of 
nature in colors whose gloom rivals that of Hobbes himself, and in gen- 
eral his influence upon the seventeenth-century thought was great enough 
to deserve notice. Again, it might have been well to introduce such a 
representation of the transition period as Charron with his practical and 
independent " de la Sagesse," a book far worthier of study than Wollas- 
ton's " Religion of Nature," part of which is included. So, too, a great 
service would have been rendered by the inclusion of Gay's " Introduc- 
tion " to Law's translation of Archbishop King's " Origin of Evil," a 
work both scarce and valuable as the beginning of the associational 
school of morals. But these are minor points in eight hundred pages of 
excellently selected material. 

As to the value of this kind of book opinions might differ more seri- 
ously. That it has value is unquestionable, as the writing of this review 
evidences, but whether it is the most valuable kind of book for class use 
is a further question. To my mind, it is too meager for historical pur- 
poses and too complete for systematic use. Courses in the history of 
ethics are usually advanced courses in which the students need the com- 
plete works of the men studied rather than samples, however good. On 
the other hand, introductory courses in systematic ethics have no need 
for the confusing variety given in this survey of the entire history of 
ethics. If any historical material be given them, it should be in the 
form of larger portions of the few fundamental types of ethical theory, 
say Mill, Spencer, Kant, Plato, Aristotle. Any further reference to his- 
tory distracts from the real subject-matter of the study. The source book 
method has the defect of our recent free elective systems, too much of 
everything and not enough of anything. The studying of forty-five au- 
thors is not educative. That such a book is interesting and useful for 
supplementary reference is doubtless true, but that it can form the basis 
for study seems more than doubtful in spite of its unusual excellence of 
execution. Norman Wilde. 

The University of Minnesota. 



